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762 Reviews of Books 

A History of the American People. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., 
Litt. D., LL.D. In five volumes. (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1902. Pp. xxvi, 350; xix, 369; xvi, 
348 ; xv, 343 ; xii, 338.) 

In his History of the American People President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton University has given us a survey of our entire history in the 
brief compass of about 300,000 words, apparently desiring to do for this 
country what Green in his single volume did for England ; but the latter 
took something like 100,000 more words for his task. It is easy to see 
that while Green was more deeply affected by interest in the economic 
and social life of the people, Wilson's keenest interest is that of a critic 
of politics, more at home in characterizing political leaders and the trend 
of events than in dealing with the deeper undercurrents of economic and 
social change. The work is often brilliant in style ; the author has read 
widely and has aimed rather to fuse the facts of American history into 
artistic literary form than to make investigative contributions to the facts 
of our development. His work is that of interpretation. 

The first impression which the student will receive is, perhaps, that 
the narrative, with all its finish, lacks saturation with facts and fails some- 
what to produce the effect of reality — or, in the phrase of the art critic, 
it lacks in "tactile values." This first impression is not altogether well- 
founded. In so compressed a treatment much has to be sacrificed to 
conciseness, and the author's literary fusion of his material presents the 
essence of many facts in sentences that run so gracefully and buoyantly 
that the reader easily overlooks the burden which they bear. The diffi- 
culty of this achievement is apparent to the student who knows the facts, 
but the general reader suffers a loss by the very success with which the 
author has substituted the well-phrased formulas that express many facts 
for the more concrete and less artistic materials themselves. This im- 
pression of something like tenuosity is exaggerated by the ornate and 
bulky form in which the publishers have presented the work. Green 
used to call his own history ' ' Little Book. ' ' In this case ' ' Little Book ' ' 
is stretched by large type, heavy paper, and a profusion of illustrations 
into five volumes of nearly 350 pages each. The effect is that the stream 
of narrative too frequently runs like a rivulet between the illustrations. 
The excellence of most of these pictures must be recognized, although 
the process of artistically redrawing old prints and portraits is objection- 
able to the critic who is sensitive in the matter of the inviolability of 
sources ; but even when the pictures are above reproach in this respect, 
and when they are appropriately placed, they continually distract atten- 
tion from the narrative. The frequent irrelevancy of the illustrations is 
also to be regretted. Why Alexander Stephens should look out from the 
narrative of Jackson's war on the bank ; why Cyrus McCormick should 
intrude in a discussion of the independent treasury; while Whittier's 
gentle smile plays above the story of McCormick's invention of the 
reaper ; and why many similar incongruities exist could doubtless be 
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answered by the expert in the composing-room. But these are difficulties 
that future editions can modify, and it is to be hoped that a single-volume 
edition will sometime allow the readers to see the work in its most effec- 
tive form. 

In the matter of general perspective and proportion President 
Wilson has shown good judgment. He has skilfully and pleasingly 
woven together the difficult and isolated pieces of seventeenth century 
colonial history in a single volume. To the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution another volume is given. Here one finds a lack of attention 
to the important facts of economic and political significance that were so 
powerful in shaping the sections during that period, in preparing the way 
for American political parties and institutions, in shaping the conditions 
that affected the Revolution, and in creating the forces that expressed them- 
selves in American expansion. But this is the period that has suffered at 
the hands of all of our historians. The French and Indian wars and the 
Revolution itself are so picturesque that they obscure the other facts of 
this important era of Americanization. A third volume carries the nar- 
rative from the treaty of peace to the election of Jackson, — by grace of 
over-heroic compression. In the fourth, President Wilson reaches the 
period with which he had before skilfully dealt in his little text-book, 
Division and Reunion, and carries the history on to the close of the Civil 
War. The fifth volume spans the years between Reconstruction and the 
close of the Spanish War. Whatever criticisms may be offered, it is im- 
possible to find in similar compass or by another single author so sus- 
tained and vital a view of the whole first cycle of American history that 
rounded itself out with the nation's completion of the conquest of the 
west, and its step overseas into colonial empire. 

Aside from matters of judgment the author has not fallen into more 
errors of fact than are common to first editions. The statements (III. 
242) that the minimum provision of the tariff of 1816 applied to woolens 
as well as to cottons ; that Jackson's declaration of opposition to the 
bank was made in his inaugural address (IV. 19, 43) ; that George 
Rogers Clark consulted Madison (Mason), and that he marched across 
the frozen forests from Kaskaskia (II. 293, 296) are typical of some 
actual errors. It is certainly a mistake to say that there is no doubt that 
Texas was a part of the Louisiana purchase, as recent students of Spanish 
claims to the region have shown. Willing' s force did no such execution 
as the author credits it vvith on the lower Mississippi in the Revolution 
(II. 297). One doubts the accuracy of attributing pioneer settlement to 
Kentucky as early as 1730 (II. 61), and that Englishmen were building 
huts beyond the Alleghanies ' ' as men who mean to stay, ' ' before the close 
of the seventeenth century (II. 9). The references to Cumberland Gap 
in connection with the national road, and the photograph of Cumberland 
Gap near Wheeling (III. 202, 241) will certainly confuse the reader in 
locating the celebrated gateway of the pioneers to Kentucky. Not all the 
members of Monroe's cabinet were shocked at Jackson's exploits in 
Florida (III. 258). Monroe's attitude toward internal improvements at 
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national expense is inaccurately stated (III. 260). The select bibliog- 
raphies that follow the various chapters are generally well chosen, but 
some striking omissions ocur, such as the failure to cite McCrady's South 
Carolina, and the omission of Parkman's works in the references on the 
French wars. The student will be puzzled to know why the appendix 
containing the treaty of 1783, the Ordinance of 1787, the Constitution, 
and the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions is taken by permission from 
Preston's Documents ! 

Perhaps the most significant thesis of President Wilson (himself of 
Southern antecedents), is that in insisting on the doctrine of state sover- 
eignty the South, " unaltered from of old," adhered to the Union as it 
was in "that first generation whose life and thought she kept. " "There 
had been," he says, "no amendment of the fundamental law. Could 
the law change because men's thoughts had changed and their interests ? " 
Mr. Wilson admits that in her reaction the South " stiffened the old doc- 
trines and exaggerated them," but this is a very important admission, 
which goes far toward vitiating the underlying idea of his theory. In 
fact the South had changed profoundly. Cotton had revived the decay- 
ing institution of slavery, carried it over the old farming area of the Pied- 
mont, and lodged it among the new commonwealths of the Gulf, where 
it finally bred a more drastic and aggressive spirit of sectionalism. The 
idea of divided sovereignty and the idea of the beneficence of revolution 
prevalent in the period of the Revolutionary War help explain the condi- 
tions at the origin of the Constitution, but the presidencies of Virginians 
like Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and the decisions of the Virginian 
Chief Justice Marshall had erected strong barriers against disintegrating 
tendencies. Nor had the South as a section adhered to the Virginia and 
Kentucky doctrines (confessedly less rigorous than Calhoun's later ex- 
position of them) in the day of their promulgation. Moreover Madison 
and Jefferson had given interpretations of these doctrines quite at vari- 
ance with the theory of Calhoun, and Calhoun himself at the close of the 
War of 18 1 2 was a nationalist. It would be more correct to say that the 
generation of 1787 framed a Constitution sufficiently elastic to adjust it- 
self to growth, and sufficiently indefinite as to sovereignty to permit dis- 
pute, and that the South, after its economic and social transformatipns, 
followed Calhoun in an interpretation of the Union that was at least as 
novel as the doctrines defended by Webster and assented to not only by 
the North, but even, in the days of South Carolina's nullification, by the 
new southern states on the Gulf. 

President Wilson is by no means a partizan, however, and he has the 
advantage that he is the first Southern scholar of adequate training and 
power who has dealt with American history as a whole in a continental 
spirit. Northern writers have hardly hitherto given a thoroughly appre- 
ciative, not to say sympathetic, presentation of the slaveholding region 
in our history. President Wilson, born and reared in the south, edu- 
cated at Princeton, the University of Virginia, and Johns Hopkins, and 
disciplined by professorships in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, as well 
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as at Princeton, has acquired a catholicity of view that is certainly worthy 
of mention. Although one gathers the author's friendliness for Mr. 
Cleveland's type of Democracy in his last volume, even here he is moder- 
ate and careful in his judgments. 

Frederick J. Turner. 

A History of the United States. By Charles Kendall Adams and 
William P. Trent. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1903. Pp. 
xxiii, 590.) 

The last literary work of the late President Adams was a school 
history of the United States. In this undertaking he was associated with 
Professor Trent of Columbia University. The book has been five years in 
the making, and the manuscript was finished and about half the proof 
corrected at the time of President Adams's death. Three principal objects 
in writing it are set forth in the preface : 

" First, to present fully and with fairness the Southern point of view 
in the great controversies that long threatened to divide the Union. 
Second, to treat the Revolutionary war, and the causes that led to it, 
impartially and with more regard for British contentions than has been 
usual among American writers. Third, to emphasize the importance of 
the West in the growth and development of the United States. ' ' 

The growth and influence of the West are as fully and adequately 
treated as space would admit. The point of view of the South may be 
said to be partially stated, and the text is supplemented by references to 
Southern books, which, however, are not likely to be called into requi- 
sition. But it can scarcely be said that the British point of view during 
the Revolution has been stated at all. Barring a single paragraph on the 
theory of representation, the treatment of the American Revolution is 
the traditional one. The reference to the Navigation Laws is inaccurate 
and inadequate. The King is held to have been alone responsible for 
the loss of the American colonies. It is not explained that the proceeds of 
the stamp tax were to be expended in the colonies and were not expected 
to meet more than a third of the expense of the colonial establishment. 
There is no comment upon the revolutionary character of the "tea- 
party. ' ' The account of the Transportation Act confuses different things 
and perpetuates an old misconception. It should be stated that the only 
persons to be removed for trial were those accused of crime on account 
of acts performed in the discharge of their official duty, a provision not 
materially different from the one in the statutes of the United States, 
which was enforced in the Neagle case. It cannot therefore be said that 
the special purposes of the book have been wholly attained. 

The text is intended to meet the requirements of the high-school 
course suggested by the Committee of Seven and already very widely 
adopted. What may best be done in this course is still a matter of ex- 
periment. The present book follows closely the lines of the grade texts. 
The colonies are treated briefly and the campaigns of the Revolution and 



